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California 


| Per Year 


“Florida Fruit 
We Are Here Pickers Sign 


q Union Contract 
The National Farm Labor Union | 


has a campaign underway to organize | \ and grove workers are now covered 

200,000 farm workers in the state of by the first union contract in Flor= 

California. Hank MHasiwar, west ida’s citrus belt. 

. coast organizer, is in charge. # Meeting in Auburndale on March’ 

, President Mitchell recently spent : 18, members of Local 201 voted to 
three weeks assisting in mapping out accept an agreement with the big 

Adam 

plans to bring the benefits of organi- s Packing Company. The con 
zation and collective bargaining~ to 


tract provides excellent wage rates 
for picking all types of fruit; job se- 
the workers. employed in California’s curity ; union maintenance of mem- 
largest ~industry—agriculture. Upon the Union Yor the 
| 
his return to the office in ——, next season’s work; and many other 
-he said that the Union is receiving benefits. 
a warm welcome from both the farm | Under the contract, citrus workers 
workers and officials of other union. | _for the first time in history now have 
_ Aid in organizing farm workers is easy access to top officials of the 
being extended to the NFLU by the 
. State Federation of L&bor, the Can- 
- nery Workers Union, the Wimery | 


company for adjustment of griev- 

ances. Union stewards are recognized 
- Workers Unions, and several central 
labor unions. 


as authorized spokesmen for the 
workers, and may carry complaints 

A Filipino organizer, a _ Latin- 

American organizer, and_ several 


| which they are unable to settle, to 
arbitration by a third party accept - 

other organ?zers are being assigned 

to work for the Farm Labor vegon 


able to both Union and management. 
full time. 


~The contract is expected by local 
leaders to attract pickers in droves 
to the Union, and will form a pattern 
‘for future contracts with other com- 
| panies. Elated A. F. of L. officials © 


peveral ganizations Laber Saisie i in the Lakeland newspaper which 
of farm workers chartered as federa ‘SPRING CLEANING told of the terms of the agreemnt. L. 
_ labor unions by the American Fed- = J. Rhodes, chief A. F, of L. organizer 
“eration of Labor are-affiliating with 


he National Farm Labor Union. ganizer Appointed Congress Acts To said the NFLU’s lead in or- 
Organization of farm workers in g p g 
Th /contract would probably cause the 
not new. There vel Coast Import Foreign Labor 
been local organizations of farm la- ‘in a labor board election being held 
_ bor formed throughout the history of | a Mitchell, President, has an-| Congress has passed a bill to pro- Sow Pag Farm Labor News goes to 
| nounced the appointment of H. E. ‘foreign L. S. Warnock, President of Local 
_ Jost. Employers have pitted racial| “Hank” Hasiwar as the representa- | nationals ‘to work — farms and take} 901 reported that the Union has or- 
"groupe against other to the|;. ithe jobs of American citizens. The| ganized several other big groves, and 
detriment of all. The state has seen|* ‘Se “ational Farm “abor) resent farm labor supply bill has| is ready to go ahead for additional 
wave after wave of immigrants| Union on the west coast. Hank Hasi-| heen extended to J anuary 1, 1948. oS War meee hp poe ge ger 
brought in for exploitation on the} war began his work in California} The National Farm Labor Union| 
the Fili._| early in March. He is making his| and the American Federation of La- The contract was negotiated by 
pinos, Hindus, Mexicans, and others,| headquarters at the western offices bor strongly opposed this legislation| Warnock, Rhodes, Elmer Dowell, A. 
have been imported to work. in the| §¢ 4. American Federation of Labor and told. Congress that it was a waste | F. of L. staff member, and George W. 
_ factories in the fields. Among the | | -and extravagance in the use of gov- Vice 
Jast to arrive were the independent, | in San Francisco and Los Angeles. | ernment funds. As a result of or- 
Hasiwar is a 30 year old ex-serv-| ganized labor’s fight on behalf of the Local officers which include 
iceman who was with MacArthur’s| American farm worker, a lot of op-; Warnock, Willis, and Gene Fraiser, 
sharecroppers tractored off the plan-| army in the Pacific. While a staff Position bie — to faethe ~~ Local Secretary. 
tations in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and _| gressman stein inodis an | 
Texas. Thousands of these people, Senator Ken of Missouri led the fight | Lawyer Stops 
known as “Oakies,” now make their) tion Forces in Japan, he took part IN| against extending the law when it eng 
_ homes in California and work for}ipe re-organization of the Japanese| was before Congress. : Sale Of Property 
‘wages on the big vegetable, fruit, and} ‘ded B Smoked Out 
cotton farms. Many of them have labor movement. He ai saad -— er on | A sale of mules and farming tools 
_ saved their money, bought lots and ‘nese farm workers form their et Discussion on the bill led the Farm belonging to Hamp Chapman, by the > 
built homes in the rural towns of Bureau to openly announce their ap- | rarmers Home Administration on 
California, and work on nearby| ~~~” | | /proval of a permanent law that March 24, at McGhee, Ark., has been 
farms. Having had several years of| distributing the land belonging to| would permit foreign labor to be im- stopped by the Union’s attorney, Mr. 
farm work at fairly good wages,| .pcentee landlords to small farm op- ported at any fime in the future for| Fimer Schoggen of Little Rock. 
these people are not willing to beg ay Po , exploitation on the nation’s farms.| After Chapman had hired another 
cept wage cuts and sink back into hohe : +. |W. R. Ogg, Washington lobbyist for} )}awyer to look into his case and was 
the poverty they faced when they| He has had experience as a farm) the Farm Bureau, declared that his} told that there was nothing that could 
first arrived in California. They are| worker, having spent his early life| organization is working with other] be done to save his means of making 
now ready to join the Union and de-jon a truck farm near Cherryville, organizations of big farm operators} living, he appealed to the Union 
fend their living standards. == | Pennsylvania. After attending Co-|in developing a measure to provide|for help. Mr. Schoggen was asked 
It has been said that there are| York, he} for a permanent program. _ | to take the case. He took the matter 
three things needed to insur th | The National Farm Labor Union}|up with the FHA lawyers in Little 
ceas of a farm labor union in Cali.| C°c2me ® labor organizer in the radio} ..4 the legislative department of the | Rock and found that Hamp Chapman 
fornia, they are: National affiliation, and automobile | American are owed 
local su t, and ade finances.| W295 2 representative | preparing for an all out fight to pre-| large amoun m y 
The Po ie Farm pe tag penn has} Trades Council and helped organize} vent the enactment of the Farm Bu- supervisor. 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. and is} the hotel industry of New York. He} to foreign county 
receiving local support from & well 4 ae t for a lo-| Workers on a long time basis. — advis y the Union lawyer that he 
trade movement in} f th *| In the meantime, the Department | would have to go into Federal Court 
| rly every rural area of the state. | a oe sieges na L. P a ‘of Agriculture will be urged to re- ‘and get an order served on Chapman, 
t ig believed that the third condition | ¢rating Engineers, A. F. of L. an cruit and transport American work-| and that Chapman could claim $500 
gam now be met by the members of} served in that capacity until World| ers to jobs where seasonal labor is}exemption on unmortgaged property 
the Union. iWar I. . needed. : | | before the sale could be held legally. 
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Our Guest Column 


Northern Bankers call 
The Tune In Dixieland 


By SOL LEVINE 
The poverty and illiteracy of-the 
South stem directly from two con- 
ditions: one is the single crop system, 


while the other is the way in which 


southern agriculture gets its credit. 
The plantation system is based on 

the output of a single crop—mainly 

cotton and sometimes tobacco or 


* corn. It depends upon a cheap supply 


is the share cropper. 


of unskilled labor ranging from the 


seasonally employed wage hand to 
the cash tenant who pays a fixed sum 
for use of the land on which he lives. 


The most typical agricultural group 
on the plantation economy, however, 
He receives 
one-half or less of the crop he pro- 
duces on the land of the plantation 
owner.: His work—and the’ unpaid 
labor of his wife and children—is 
supervised by the landowner. 


By cheating, juggling books, and 
maintaining high prices at the plan- 


- tation store, the landowner keeps his 


tenants ‘constantly in debt to ‘him. 
Land which might be used to raise 


- fruits and vegetables, poultry and 


livestock to feed his family is denied. 


the sharecropper. For the most part, 
- all the land is used to turn out a 


single crop. But why is the planta- 
tion bound: to a single crop? 


In order to operate, the plantation 


" owner needs credit. The single crop 


is a cash crop—it is relatively easy| 


to market—and the Northern. bank- 


ers are willing to lend money only 
* on such cash crops. 


Liens And Loans 


of the money, and therefore of credit, 


. which more than anything else main- 
_ tains the plantation single .crop sys- 


tem in the South. In order to get 
credit from Northern banks, -the 


_-plantation owner not only needs a 


- cash crop, but he also requires a cash 


. crop under his control. 


He obtains this control by getting 
a.“lien”’ on. his tenant’s output. This 
“Vien” gives the landowner the right 


to sell the tenant’s crop when, and} 
at whatever prices, the owner de-| 


cides. 
‘The sharecropper or tenant is not 


‘ In a position to refuse to give the 
‘ Jandowner the lien he demands. He 


is in continual debt to the-owner and 
is dependent upon him for bana: 
and credit.. 


If the dependence of ad. 
riculture upon Northern banks were 
removed, the entire farming system 
could be improved. ‘So, too, could the 
relationship of sharecropper pian: 
tation owner. | 


‘If the people who work the land 
are to have a chance to own it and 
are to improve their standard of liv- 
ing, the single crop system and the 
need for yN orthern money must be 


changed. 


Action For The South 


Some of the things which can be 
done to remedy the plight of South- 


ern farmers are: 


Extension of earlier New. Deal 
efforts to grant loans to small South- 


farmers, avoiding discrimination 


- 


 ecis as the TVA. 


against Negroes or poor whites. - 

® The organization of agricultural 
workers into unions and applying ¢o 
to them Federal Wage and Hours law 
and Unemployment Insurance. 

® The encouragement of coopera- 
tives to assist the small farmer (mak- 
ing certain that no powerful farm 
grou» contro! the cooperatives). 


® T:e opment of proj- 


Strange Frult Grows 


On Southern Trees 


ticles by A. G. Mezerik, author of 
“The Revolt of the South. and West,” 
which appeared in the Nation maga- 
zine on March 22, leads one to be- 
lieve that ‘Southern Baptist 
Church is about ready to begin prac- 
ticing Christianity as well as preach- 
ing it. 

The author of a article tells of 
the convention held in Asheville, N. 
C., by the Baptists which on 
record as being in favor of equal 
rights for Negroes. The Carolina 
Baptists were just about ready to} 
open the doors wide to men of all 

ces when thousands of telegrams 
and: hundreds of phone calls caused | 
them to reverse their stand. Accord-|- 
ing to Mr. Merzerik, this was just a 
temporary retreat in the face of or-- 
ganized opposition started by em- 
ployers of labor who did not want 
institutions like the Baptist Chureh 


The first of a series of three ar-| 


‘How Many Since 1889? 


‘lynched are as eat 1889-1946 in- 
clusive: 
Negroes 
Whites . 


3060 


Lynching Has Declined 

‘In the fifty-year period, 1889- 
1938, the number of Negroes lynched 
was 3033, or an -average of 61 per 
year. “The number of whites lynched 
was 7 97, ‘6r an average of 16 per year. 
‘In the ‘past eight. years, 1939-1946 
inclusive, 27 Negroes and 2 whites 
have beeri lynched. . 

it Is Still Here 

During the war lynching almost 
disappeared. In 1943 there were 3 
lynchings; in 1944 only 2; in 1945 


Facts About Lynching 


Fairly reliable lynching statistics 
have been available since 1889. The 
figures .on the number of persons 


799 | 


only 1. But in 1946 there were 6. 


Up. in Texas. 


Sainuel ‘Dias: 


tion from Local 53 of the NFLU, was 
attacked. by an-unknown ‘person in 
El Paso on February 15th. ~. 


Diaz was driving a taxicab on the 
night the attack occurred. He picked 
up a passenger who asked to be 


‘When that place was reached, the 
passenger got out and asked Diaz. 
if he was “that union organizer who 
went to Washington.” 
that he was, the unknown man struck 
Diaz several times about the head 
and shoulders with a heavy iron bar. 


owner who took him to the hospital. 
After about 10 days in the. hospital, 
Diaz was discharged and has since 


Spanish 
delegate to the Washington conven- | 


driven to the outskirts of the city: 
When told 


After being lef for dead on the side - 
lof the road, Diaz managed to crawl. 
to a nearby ‘house and arouse the 


|Farm. Workers 


1 is the Northern bankers’ control|_ 


going on record as favoring such 
things as a fair employment prac-. 
tices law. 

Other evidence of the prog 2ress in| 
race relations in Dixie is reported. 
This is indicated by the solidarity of 


asville, N. C. 
strike, and a meeting of college stu- | 
dents, which elected a Negro as} 


| reported is that men of the two races 
at the bottom of the ladder stood to-' 
gether at Thomasville. If and.when/} 
the Southern Baptists not only pass 
but put their good resolutions into}. 
actual practice, there will be strange 
fruit growing on trees. 


A Stop Watch C On 


A plan to measure. “efficiency” of| 


the same manner as that worked ‘out 
to “speed- up” industrial workers is 
on the way. mm 

The American of “Agricul-| 
tural Engineers, with $87,000 gran:ed 
to them by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, is making “Time and Motion” 
studies on many kinds of farms. The 
object will be to get more work out}: 
of farm hands for less money. 

The society reports that with the 
new system, the labor needed to 
raise celery in Florida was cut 44 per 
cent? A study made on.an Illinois 
dairy farm showed that milkers: ‘were 
“wasting 80 per cent of their time.” 

‘Methods of speeding up workers 
in factories became popular among) 
industrial employers 20 years ago. It 
remains to be seen whether the em- 
ployers of farm. labor are going to 
bring in the same kind of system.’ 
Mechanization of farming has already 
become a problem for labor on the: 
land, even without speeding it up by | 
putting a stop watch on farm work- 


ers. 


Plenty Of Labor 
In Texas 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


‘four of them were slain in the Walton’ 
County, Georgia, atrocity of July 25. 


small groups. It is ‘becoming harder 


Negro and white workers in a Thom- | 
furniture workers | 


chairman. The most important thing | 


let issued by the Southern 


farm workers: with a stop watch, in| 


the 3% million” ‘dollar fine}, 
against. ‘thé: union. ta-.$700, 000.. 


All the victims were Negroes, and| recovered from the attack. 


working on the case and it is believed 
that Diaz was the victim of a thug 
hired by a group of big farm opera- 


Lynchers have changed their tactics. 
-They operate quietly and, usually, in 


and harder to define “lynching.” 
Accusations Against Victims. 
Contrary 1o popular notions, less 
than. one-fourth of the ‘persons 
| lynched. since 1889 were accused of 
‘assaults on women. The following 
figures on accusation will be of in- 


_|Threats were also made against the 
life of George F. Webber who along 

with Diaz, ‘revealed: to. the. Conven- 
tion in Washington the conspiracy on 
the part of big farmers and govern- 
ment officials to violate. the. immi- 


terest: tionals to be held in -peonage. | on 
~ Rape and Attempted Rape. 24% : farms in Texas. 


The above is reprinted frotn a leaf- 


‘| Council,- ‘Atlanta, 


|Fence T he. 
,|Mexican- Border 


Children § Shot .. 


Two small of a 
‘| ganizer have beén:shot. and’ painfully 


| be a “stooge”. of..an -anti-labor - em- 
ployer in Winter: Garden,, Florida.. 


ee bill has been. introduced ‘in the 
Congress . of . ‘the © United States. to 
build, a fence from one end of the 
U.S. and Mexican border to the other. 
The 1900 miles of fencing would: pre- 
vent the spread. of hoof and mouth 
disease” among American cattle. It 
would also make it easier for border 
inspectors to stop the illegal entry of 
Mexican nationals into, the- United 
States, so its backers claim. . 

A fence may kéep diseased cattle 
out of the country but unless -the| 
authorities: stop conspiring™ with - the 
big farmers, the: proposed fence 
would have little effect on the Mexi- 
can. Wet Backs: the border, 


Su preme ‘Court Holds 
|Mine Workers Guilty 
‘The Supreme Court upheld. the use 


of court.in nee against the’ Unit- 
ed™ Mine. V a 


ourt . uphel e, $10, irie, 


by buckshot while they ‘were. playing 
on the banks‘of & pond: in-front of 
their home.: ‘Clyde: ‘M-=Rippy, Secre- 
tary’. of Union’ s Orange County 


ing deliberate, although: the gun- 
man told ‘police officers that he ‘was 


| the first blast and screamed so loudly 


went- to her rescue. The. man fired 
again-and hit Jack, 12, and: then fired 
the third time as Mrs. Rippy reached 
her daughter’s side. Mrs: Rippy. says 
that she was so. intent.on aiding her 
|children that she did not notice 
‘| whether the man was firing at. her. 

The- “stooge”. ‘was. arrested and 
with assault.with a deadly 
‘weapon. He was later released _on 
only $3 00 bond; made by the com-. 


Mrs. for union and 


ta”. * 


ises. 


Mr. Rippy reports that. or- 


“The ‘United. Mine Workers ‘were pace. “These bosses have found out 


ures showing: ‘the number of farm 
workers recruited in Texas for trans- 
portation to other states. In 1946 
there were 32,226 workers legally 
transported out of the state by labor 
recruiters, whereas, in 1945 there 
were 20,110. Most of these workers! 
were Spanish ‘speaking Americans 
and they were sent to the sugar beet 
fields. 10,981 went to Michigan and 
5,725 to Colorado, | 

Officials of the Hod. Carriers and 
Common Laborers Union in San An: 
tonio report that there are now over 
16,000 unemployed farm workers in 


> 


of Austin, Texas, has released fig-|" 


ordered by. the. Court to continue 
their. contract and to call off 
the ike set for. March 31st. For an 
g ‘the miners of this country,|—and n 
the Farm Labor. News advises that| of 
severy reader who can do so, get a} 
copy of the March issue of the Ladies 
‘Home Journal an’ article 
called, “Meet A Soft Coal* Miner’s 
Family,” by Betty Hoffman and “The On To Your Neighbors. Let 
Hard Price of Soft’ Coal,” by Joan| oe 


that they” can’t scare me, and are now 


ily. Well, my family doesn’t scare 


that city alone. | 


Younger. Read thiese’. ‘and’ you’ will| Them. Know What The 
coal’ diggers *believé’“in Un De Fe r 
their Union’ and its President, “J6tin} nion Joing. or 

L. Lewis.. No ‘fines ‘or eourt jurisaie-'| 

tions will ever’ break up’ the’ United” Mem 


Local officials and the FBI. are- 


‘The children ‘were’ hit. in the: pee 


ai pany whose officials had discharged 


Sam Diaz Beaten’ 


tors in the Rio Grande- Valley. | 


gration laws and let in Mexican na- 


wounded: by ‘an-assailant reported to 


@pcal, and father of: wounded 
children has charged that the shoot- — 


“shooting at ducks.” He fired three. 
times, although Janet, 14,:was hit by 


that her mother, inside the house « 
some distance away, heard-her. and - 


this ‘violence. and. 
ganization Is. proceding at a rapid 


trying to get at me through my fam- — 
either. We are Tennessee hill folks 


Pass Your. Farm Labor News 
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By ARTHUR A, ELDER 
If Americans could organize their 
- economy. on rational democratic lines 
- they would be faced with a most} 


| ‘pleasant dilemma. 


__.The productivity of labor is rising 
steadily. The gradual reduction of 


_-the work-week is not out of question, 


and even the work-foree needed to 
turn out a flood of goods is sure to 
decline in size. 

__A similar development is taking 


place in agriculture. During the war 


agricultural production rose by one- 


_ third while the number of persons 


éngaged i in agriculture declined. Pop- 


is: moving from the farm to 


the city. An immediate reduction of 


1 to 2 million in the farm force is 
forecast and widespread use fof an 


_ already practical cotton-picker would 


-disemploy aillions more. 

"The traditional “industries and 
tradés" that: once accounted for the} 
bulk of the working population are 
thus headed for a steady decline. The 


_ problem we shall face will be to find | 
useful and satisfying work for’ those 


who cah no longer expect to be gain- 
fully employed in agriculture and | 
manufacturing. 


These people, their potential skills | 


and knowledge, should be employed | 
roviding services for the com- 


munity. ‘The services thus provided 


are needed to enrich the community, | 


enhance its standard: of living, and 


provide useful outlets for sch num- 
bers people. 


The: ‘possibilities, of expansion in| 
this field are unlimited. Even with- 
Out “increased ‘leisure we need: in- 
creased and - improved community 


Shall need more and more. activities 
and. facilities, educational opportuni- 
ties, -recreation, -pre-school care of 
children and a host of other. ‘com-. 


services. 


‘This rational solution to the dilem=| 


| - ma that will soon face us is the only 


alternative to enormous technological 
unemployment and. a deep depres- 
sion. In ‘the past the persons: dis- 
placed by improved technology have 
been absorbed by expanding frontiers 


and new markets.. In. our shrunken. 


: ‘fiscal matters. 


¢ 


world: these «frontiers must become 


internal. We must continue expand- 


| ing the wolume and type of goods and 


services: we make available ‘to our 


"people. 


-. “Who will pay fot all this?” lt we 
can produce all the goods we need to 


. satisfy our needs, plus enough serv- 
to keep us all happy, secure and 


occupied either in using or. providing 


: these services, then we can easily pay 
- for it with our labor and national re- 
sources. 


“All it ‘takes is proper 
planning and policies on profits, 
‘prices, ‘wages, taxation, and other 


Unfortunately this pleasant pros- 
pect depends on several factors that 


aré-not now present in oui’ national 


‘life: The first of these is a determi- 
‘nation to solve our problems ration- 


ally; not to allow the blind forces of| 
boom and bust to disrupt our lives. 
_. Sueh a rational attitude is character- 


‘ized by an unwillingness to allow 
technological unemployment to re- 


move. millions of men and women 


‘from an opportunity to play useful 


‘Toles’ in our society. when the needs 
_ of that society remain great. 


- The.second requirement is 
P planning and foresight. We have to. 
know, in a.general way, abqut. how. 
meny people be available for 


¢ 


service, .As..we win more leisure we} ' 


ministrators. These- ‘benefit: ‘the whole 


may” be cut drastically, enlarged fa- 


te 


Ae 


ABOUT 


TEXAS 


“TEXAS cocupies all the continent of North America axcne a ‘gmail 
part set aside for. the United States and Canada. Texas owns the north half 
of the Rio Grande, the only dusty river in the world; also the only one, with 
the possible exception of ec which is navigable for pedestrians and 


mud cats. 


“TEXAS is bounded on the north by twenty-five or thirty states, and 
on the east by all the oceans in the world except the Pacific, on the south by 
thé Gulf of Mexico and South America, and on the west .by the Pacific 
Ocean, the Milky Way; and the Sidereal Universe. If Texas were chopped 
loose from the rest of the United States and the Panhandle it would float 
out into the ocean, for it rests upon a vast subterranean sea of oil. 

“TEXAS is so big that the people in‘ Brownsville call the Dallas people 
Yankees, and the citizens of El Paso sneer at the citizens of Texarkana as 
being snobs of the effete’ East. It is 150 miles further from El Paso to Tex- 
arkana than it is frorn Chi cago. to New York; Dallas is nearer St. Paul, 
Minn., than it is to Brownsville, Texas. The United States with Texas left 
out would look like a three-legged Boston Terrier. The chief occupation of 
the people of Texas is trying to keep from making all the money in the 
world. The chief: pursuit of-the Texans was formerly Mexicans, but now it 
is oil, land buyers, steers. and ‘Texas crop records. 

“TEXANS are so proud of Texas that they cannot sleep at night. If a 
Texan’s head should be opened, the map of the State would be found on his 
brain. Unless your front gate is at least 18\miles from your front door, you 


do not belong to society, as constituted in 


‘miles from her front door, and she is thinkimg of moving her house back so 
that she won’t be annoyed by the ‘passing automobiles. Other Texas land- 
lords have whole mountain ranges and rivers on their ranches. One Texan 
has forty miles of navigable river on his farm. Ifthe proportion of the cul- 
tivated land in Texas were the same as in I]linois, the value of Texas crops 
would equal that of the forty-seven otherstates combined. Texas has enough 
land to supply every man, woman and child in the whole world, with a tract 
of five by twenty feet, and have enough left over for the armies of the whole 


‘world to march around the border’ abreast. Texas grows enough alfalfa 


which, if baled and built into a stairway, would reach the pearly gates. If 
all the hogs in Texas were one hog, he. would be able to dig the Panama 
| Canal in thre roots. If all the Texas steers were one steer, he could stand 
with his front feet in the Gulf of Mexico, and one hind foot in the Hudson 
| Bay and with his horns punch holes in the moon, and his wi would brush 
off the mists from the Aurora. Borealis. 


the. service occupations. Then 
we have to plan facilities with which | 
they can work and provide them 
with the skills, training, and experi- 
ence they need.- A bare beginning 
was made with the passage of the 
much weakened Full-Employment 
bill by the last session of Congress... 
What A ‘Community Needs 
Some of the planning we need is 
indicated by the following communi- 
ty needs we must anticipate: | 
‘For recreation: bowling. alleys, 
golf courses, swimming pools, libra- 
ries, theatres, parks, community cen- 
ters, roller Tinks, 3 auditori- 
dias 


operate them. “These benefit the} 
whole community. 


For health: hospitals, clinics, doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, 


| numbers “to meet our national’ needs. 


These benefit the whole community. | - 


For education: provision of a col- 


lege education for every young per-| 
son able to absorb ‘it,’ gréatly in-} 
teachers and}. 


creased number of | 
school. buildings so that élass sizes 


cilities for’ technical training, /ad- 
‘vanced training on’ a ‘professional | 
level for all who can‘ qualify, adult 
education centers; teachers ‘ant ‘ad- 


pre- hool: chikd cétre: nubiety | 
schools, play-schools and kindergart- | 
ens, and adequate ‘trained | ‘perdounel: 


to operate them.:::::-: 


resources in: our land ‘would provide 
for these community needs and more. 
All that is needed is the will and 
recognition: to meet. the need. We 
shall either have to find the ways of 
getting. them. to our people. or fall 
again into -the depths of depression, | 
out, .of which. we may never. again| 
emerge | _as..a. free. and democratic |. 
people.’ Qur.choice. must be. to shape| 


technicians, | 
laboratories, optical centers, none.of| 
which are now available in sufficient} - 


The ‘abundant ‘human: and natal 


new frontiers in adapting our econ- 


A Black 
Down Below 


For months the ate of ‘Gece. 


gia had twd governors. Ole Gene 
Talmadge died. The Lieutenant Gov- 


ternor claimed the office. Ole Gene’s 


son, Herman, seized the governorship 
and held it until the State Supreme 


Court declared the other: man the 


rightful governor. 


While son: Herman was 
-the - state, he is reported to have 


called ‘up ole Gene on the telephone. 
He asked. “How am I doin’, Pa?” 
The reply came back over the wire, 
“Alright son, but go easy on that 
there white primary, we ‘got 3 a er 


fireman down here. gsi 


Union 


For 


Union 


‘Members. 


> 


omiy. to the better or 


xas. Mrs. Kleberg’s gate is 150) 


Tom Stokes, noted Washington 
columnists, recently called attention 
in one of his articles to the plight of 
the Southern sharecropper in this 
day of high prices and little or ne 
price controls. He quotes a letter 


7 


is as follows: 

ST country merchant. 
trade is made up wholly of Negro 
sharecroppers and other. Negro farm 
workers. I am white and native of 
Mississippi. Both my grandfathers 
were slave owners. My father served 


—so if I am ‘Red’ I am a native 
Southern ‘Red.’ 


“IT am enclosing a fairly typical 
grocery list of a sharecropper family 
that will-pass out through my store 


from a Mississippi which 


THRER 


My 


four years in the Confederate Army - 


March 1, and comparative prices as 


between controlled prices last March 
1, and uncontrolled prices this March 
1. You will note the percentage in- 
crease to these farm families on their 
food cost is 74. 


“It is not expected that snything 


will be done by the government or 
otherwise to correct this gross in- _ 
justice to the people involved by the 
removal of price control, because | 
they are very much like the peasants 
of Russia, coolies of China and peons. 
of Mexico. They. have no voice an. 
government and fear to make pro-. 


test.” 
He enclosed the following table: _ 
Con- Uncon- In- - 
trolled trolled crease 
(8-1-"46) (3-1-’47) 
50 Ibs. flour $ 2.85 $ 4.35 $1.50 
25 lbs. meal 1.20 1.50 30 . 
1 gal. molasses .90 1.25 35 
Ibs. meat (salt) ..... 820 
5. Ibs. bea 88 
5 lbs. 50° 1.38 .88 
6 cans salmon: 1.20 2.34 iis 
.5 Ibs. rice ...... 25 
1 pkg. Wash. powder .. -26 19 
5 bars soap ....... 25 
$12.78 $22.10 $9. 


Typical nionthiy grocery lists of 
sharecropper family of four to - 
members. 

Monthly cash furnish—$20 to $30. 

The article by Stokes continued by 
saying: 

That’s the story. At these prices, 
as can be seen, little or nothing is. 
left over after the grocery bill is paid. | 

But this Mississippi story goes be-. 
yond inflation, bad as that is, and 
reveals, once again, the denial of ec- 
onomic advantages and _ political. 
rights to a part of our population. It 
dramatizes recent setbacks along the 
Southern front, including re- instate- 
ment. of the “white primary” in 
Georgia, Talmadgeism there and Bil- 
boism in Mississippi, and an anti-la- 
bor legislative drive in 
states. 

_We still have a job shies of us in 


would like to elsewhere. 


Delta Planters Say 


More Labor On Farms 


‘According to a survey made by the 
Memphis Press Scimitar, Delta plan- 
tation owners now have more labor» 
than during the war. However, they 
are, turning to mechanization and 
complain of the lack of good farm 
machine operators. Oscar Johnston, 
owner of the world’s largest cotton 
plantation, the Delta Pine and Land 


have 350 vacant houses. One planter 
is quoted as saying, “The generation 
of young men who went to war is a 


improving the democracy that we | 


Co., at Scott, Miss., is reported to 


lost generation on the farm. We will _ 
\havé-to grow a new Beneratinn. of | 
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-« | National Farm Laber Unien for its members 
subscribers. 


FOUR 


‘April, 1947 


Associated Farmers 
Of California May 
Bargain With Union 


The Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia may offer to bargain with the 
National Farm Labor Union, accord- 


dng to public statements made by} 


State President R. F. Schmeiser and 
Robert Franklin, public relations di- 


rector for this group by the Fresno. 


Labor Citizen in its issue of February 
21st. 

Franklin is quoted as saying that 
his organization is willing to discuss 
the matter with any A. F. of L. un‘on 
which will forego its strike weapon 
at peak harvest time. 


Schmeiser also echoed Franklin’s | 


views, stating that the Associated 
_ Farmers does not oppose collective 
bargaining but that it is against using 
_ the strike method during the harvest 
season. 
When informed of the stand taken 
by the Associated Farmers’ leaders, 
President Mitchell said the Nationa! 
Farm Labor Union had made a:state- 


ment incorporated in the Report of | 


the Executive Council to the Wash- 


ington convention of the Union which 


ie as follows: “While the right to 
strike is an economic weapon that no 
labor union can give up, organized 
workers in agriculture realize that 
perishable crops cannot long be left 
uncultivated or un-harvested, and 

that there must be machinery set up 
- jointly by the employers and unions 
to effect speedy settlement of dis- 
putes and disagreements by arbitra- 
tion without strikes. The National 
Farm Labor Union will therefore 
utilize the right to strike only as a 


last resort. Wherever agreements 


are entered into with this organiza- 
tion by employers and carried out in 
good faith, we shall see that they are 


_ observed to the letter by our mem- 
bers.” 


The Union President pointed out 


that if the Associated Farmers are 
- ready to abandon their long time at- 
titude toward organization of farm 
workers, theré is a basis for getting 
together around the conference table. 
Mitchell said that the National Farm 
Labor Union is willing to enter into 


an agreement with any representa- 


_tive organization of farm operators, 
agree upon wage rates and working 
conditions in advance of the peak 


harvest season, and set up machinery | | 


to adjust grievances and prevent 
strikes on farms. He added that this 


could be done by a collective bar-} 


gaining agreement entered into and 


carried out in good faith by all 
parties concerned. 


Farm Labor News 


The Farm Labor s is 
by the National Fibs — 


Publication office—12 WN. Lawrence 
Montgomery, Ala. oe 


office—166 Monree Ave., Memphis, 


per copy. Bundle rates le per copy te agents. 


The Farm Laber News is published by the 
and friends whe are 


Entered as second class matter st Post 


Office, Montgomery, Alabama, June 18, 1846, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Address all communications concerning the 
Farm Labor News te: Bex 443, Memphis I, 


Tenn. 


_@ FARM LABOR NEWS® 


“America became great by being a secure haven for — 
freedom of thought and action. We prove conclusively 
that people of evy race and every creed can dwell 
together in harmony. into the plein werd AMERICAN 
inspiration and faith of 


AFL Unions 
Farm Labor Drive 


A list of direct contributions foward the expenses of the nation wide 
campaign of the National Farm Labor Union is shown below. Several In- 


ternational Unions have contributed to this fund. Central Labor bodies and } ; 


local unions in a number of cities throughout the country have sent checks 
to help out. In a number of places, other AFL organizations are paying or- 
ganizers. Some have set up committees to aid in the organization of farm 
workers in their immediate territory. The American Federation of Labor 
is also contributing the full time services of several organizers. For these 
reasons, the amount of help reported below is much smaller than the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union has actually received. At a later date, we hope 


to give a full accounting of all aid given us by our fellow trade unionists 
throughout the country. 


‘Paper, Pulp and Sulphite Workers ....... 
Central Labor Union, Bogalusa, La. ........ 10.00 
Central Labor Union, Geyserville, Cal. ......... 
Central Trades and Labor Assembly, Joplin, 

, Central Labor Union, Brunswick, Ga. ............. 10.00 

Central Labor Union, Toledo, Ohio 

United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Trades and Labor Council, Red Wing, Minn. ....... 
Central Labor Council, Pascagoula, Miss. ............ 

Central Labor Union, Minneapolis, Minn. .......... 
Federation of Labor, Kalamazoo, Mich. ......... 
Sheet Metal Workers Union, Local 270 .......... ge ee 
Federation of Labor, Columbus, Ohio ............ RES a 10.00 
Trades and Labor Assembly, Marshalltown, Iowa .........s. 10.00 
Trades and Labor Congress, Dubuque, Iowa 
Central Labor Union, Nashua, N. H. ............ 
Central Labor Union, Rock Springs, Wyo. .........eseeess+e 10.00 
Central Labor Union, El Paso, Texas ..... 9.00 
Central Labor Union, Redding, Cal. ...5...... 


Typographical Union No. 127, Hibbing, Minn. 5.00 
Trades and Labor Council, Chippewa Falls, Wis. ............ . 5.00 


Rubber Workers Union No. 20,675 ............ 
Cigar Makers Local No. 108, Jacksonville, Fla. .........+e.« 5.00 
Central Labor Union, Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... 10.00 


Taxicab Drivers Local No. 416, El Paso, Texas ............-- 10.00 
Laundry Workers Union No. 189, Princetoh, W. Va..........- | 36.00- 


Central Trades Council, Little Rock, Ark. ..... ye 25.00 
Carpenters and Joiners Local, Paducah, Ky. ......... 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, Hinton, West Va. 
United Garment Workers, Local No. 106 ............. eee oe 10.00 
Kenosha Trades & Labor Council, Kenosha, Wis. 10.00 


Total To March 22, 1947 


|The Farm Labor 
|Round Up 


More People On Farms 


According to the Farm Labor Re- 
port of the U. S. Department of Agri- . 
culture, the number of people work- 


_|ing on farms in the United States has 


inereased 4 per cent since last year, ~ 
in spite of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions east of the Rocky Mountains, 


Wage Rates Falling 


Wage rates being paid to hired 
hands fell from a high of $4.94 on 
February 1,- to $4.83 on March ist. 
The figure given is for the United 
| States as a whole. Wage rates on the 
West coast are still the highest in the 
‘country. Workers are receiving from 
$8 to $9 per day in that area, while 
in the Southern states, the wages are 
from $2 to $5 per day. ~ 


Farm Work Under Way 
In West - 


Cold *weather during the month of 
February set back farm work in all 
parts of the country except the Pa- 
cific coast states. Farm work was 
ahead of schedule in that area. Spring 
planting of truck crops was going on 
from Washington to California. Or- 
chards and vineyards were being 
pruned and sprayed. C:trus fruit and 
early vegetables in Arizona, Cal1- 


| fornia, and Florida were being har- 


vested.. 


23,180 Foreign 


‘On Farms 


There were 23,180 foreign na- 
tionals working on farms i in the Unit- 
ed States as of March 1. 13,383 Mexi- 
cans were at work in California. 
5,334 Jamaicans, Bahamians and 
Barbadians were employed on farms 
in Florida. 1.540 Mexicans were alo 
in Arizona. 2 923 foreign nationels | 
were at-work in other states. 


Of Border On 
Importing Labor 


Officials of the Mexican and 
American governments meeting re- 


|ecently in Mexico City, worked out 


plans whereby Mexican nationals 
who are in the United States illesal- 
ly, may be deported. It is proposed - 
to round up over 200,000, ship them 
home and then allow them to re- 
enter the United States for set 
periods to work on farms and other 
industries. According to a statement 
by Mr. Ugo. Carusi, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, officials of la- 


-|bor organizations of both countries 


will be consulted and provisions will 
be worked out whereby Mexican 
workers will not be used to under- 
mine working standards of Ameri- 
cans. The proposed agreement has : 
not been ratified. : 

.The National Farm Labor Union 


‘| doubis that the proposal will be ac- 


cepted by the big farm operators 


talong the Border, for if wage stahd- 


ards are protected, there will be lit- | 
tle need to import labor from Mexico, 
© 
How To Get Your Copy 
Of Farm Laber News 
The FARM LABOR NEWS is being 
sent to all paid up members of. the 
| Union. Any paid up member who is 
not receiving the FARM LABOR 
NEWS each month, should write to 
the office giving his name and full 
address, Non-members who want to 
get the FARM LABOR NEWS must 


| subscribe. The rate is 25¢ a year. 
Stamps, money order, or cash may 


Box 443, Memphis 1, Tennessee. Tell 
us the place where you get your mail. 
Give route number, box aumber, 
town, and state. 


Meeting South 


be sent to the FARM LABOR NEWS, — 
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